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Trouble  - Coming  or  Going 


For  years  the  tendency  of  U.  S.  foreign 
policy  to  express  itself  increasingly  in  terms 
of  military  power  has  been  apparent.  Our 
country  has  more  men  under  arms  than  any- 
one else,  with  more  than  half  of  them  sta- 
tioned abroad,  which  is  not  true  of  any  other 
nation.  We  have  military  alliances  with  more 
than  forty  other  countries,  hundreds  of  mili- 
tary bases  abroad,  and  we  are  much  the 
largest  of  the  world’s  arms  suppliers.  I had 
expected  to  see  evidence  of  all  this  on  our 
trip  to  Asia,  but  I had  no  idea  how  ever- 
present and  overwhelming  our  military  pres- 
ence is. 

The  American  freighter  in  which  we  travel- 
led docked  only  at  military  piers  until  we 
reached  Hong  Kong,  and  even  here  we  saw  in 
the  harbor  when  we  arrived  four  U.  S.  Navy 
ships,  probably  a part  of  the  R and  R program 
for  Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Our  first 
stop  was  Yokohoma  at  the  U.S.  Army  North 
Pier.  A few  days  later  we  shifted  across  the 
bay  to  a U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Yokosuka.  Our 
two  stops  in  Korea  at  Pusan  and  Inchon  were 
both  at  military  bases.  Korean  this  time;  and 
at  Naha  in  Okinawa  we  docked  at  a special 
part  of  the  harbor  developed  by  and  for  the 
U.S.  military.  One  wonders  how  much  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  would  be  out  of 
business  without  our  far-flung  military. 

I should  say  that  much  of  our  military 
cargo  was  nothing  more  lethal  than  truck- 
loads  of  candy,  soft  drinks,  beer,  whisky  and 
frozen  meats,  as  well  as  lumber  and  some 
sixty  automobiles  probably  belonging  to  Am- 
erican personnel.  There  were  also  dozens  of 
the  huge  trailer-truck-size  containers,  the 
contents  of  which  we  did  not  know,  and 
many  smaller  olive  drab  containers  marked 
“U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force.”  When  we  docked 
at  Yokohoma  the  pier  was  already  lined  with 
brand  new,  spotless  U.S.  Army  tanks,  all  of 
which  disappeared  before  we  left.  At  Pusan, 
on  the  other  hand,  part  of  the  pier  was  packed 
solid  with  huge,  old  army  trucks  in  various 
states  of  disrepair,  each  chalked  with  the 
word  “Phoenix.”  We  were  told  this  indicated 
they  had  been  used  in  the  Korean  War,  a war, 
by  the  way,  which  has  not  yet  entirely  ended. 


Inchon  and  Seoul,  both  fairly  close  to  the 
North  Korean  border,  still  have  a curfew  from 
midnight  to  four  a.m.  ostensibly  as  a precau- 
tion against  raids  from  across  the  border. 

It  was  at  Pusan,  too,  that  we  witnessed  a 
very  interesting  spectacle.  When  we  arrived, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pier  seemed  to  be 
under  preparation  for  some  kind  of  celebra- 
tion. What  looked  like  a reviewing  stand  had 
been  set  up  and  the  entire  area  strung  with 
colored  flags.  Early  the  next  morning  truck- 
loads  of  soldiers  arrived  and  a train  of  empty 
passenger  coaches  pulled  onto  the  pier.  When 
we  went  outside  the  base  to  mail  some  letters 
we  ran  into  crowds  of  Korean  civilians,  many 
in  traditional  dress,  carrying  signs,  banners 
and  garlands  of  flowers.  We  were  told  these 
were  the  families  of  Korean  soldiers  who 
were  expected  back  from  Vietnam.  Sure 
enough,  about  noon  a U.S.  transport  docked 
and  Korean  soldiers  disembarked.  The  recep- 
tion was  entirely  military — platoons  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  full  battle  gear  and  officers 
speaking  from  the  reviewing  stand.  The  re- 
turning veterans  then  marched  to  and  board- 
ed the  train.  Hours  later,  when  the  sun  was 
already  going  down,  the  train  finally  pulled 
out  of  the  base  to  meet  their  waiting  families, 
none  of  whom,  apparently,  could  be  allowed 
inside  the  base. 

It  was  in  Korea  also  that  we  had  another 
interesting  experience.  Janice  Clevenger,  the 
American  Friend  now  living  in  Seoul,  teaches 
English  conversation  at  the  College  for  For- 
eign Studies.  The  one  day  we  were  in  Seoul, 
she  took  us  to  two  of  her  classes.  We  were 
introduced  to  the  students  as  two  friends 
from  San  Francisco  on  whom  they  might 
practice  their  English.  We  tried  to  keep  the 
conversation  on  everyday  matters  which 
would  put  no  special  strain  on  language  abil- 
ity,. but  the  students  insisted  on  talking  poli- 
tics. They  showed  an  amazing  ability  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  to  politely  but  firmly 
correct  my  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
Communism,  an  ignorance  which  they  toler- 
antly excused.  After  all,  what  could  an  Amer- 
ican know  about  the  Communists  of  Northern 
Korea?  Their  anti-Communism  was  pure  and 
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undefiled  by  any  doubts  or  qualifications. 
They  were  for  peace,  they  said,  but  you 
couldnt  talk  or  negotiate  with  Communists. 

( They  must  face  the  Communists  with 
strength  and  therefore  American  troops  must 
stay.)  Korea,  however,  was  one  country  and 
must  be  reunited.  No  one,  apparently,  had  ever 
pointed  out  the  contradictions  in  their  view- 
point, nor  had  they  ever  asked  themselves 
whether  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Korea  made  a reunited  country  more  or  less 
likely. 

In  Okinawa  our  experience  was  different 
but  in  a way  complementary.  A friend  drove 
us  around  the  perimeter  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Base  at  Kadena  with  its  ample  facilities  for 
B 52  s and  large  transport  planes,  its  golf 
courses  and  country  club  and  its  individual 
housing  for  the  base  personnel,  well  land- 
scaped with  trees  and  broad  lawns.  The  base 
occupies  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Kadena  area. 
All  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  area  have 
been  squeezed  into  the  other  twenty  per  cent 
and  the  town  of  Kadena  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  population  density  than  the  largest 
cities.  At  another  point  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  base  is  the  tovm  of  Kosa,  a town  of  con- 
siderable size  that  was  not  there  before  the 
base  was  set  up  and  is  completely  dependent 
on  iti  In  Kosa  we  were  shown  a street  which 
divides  the  town  in  two.  At  night  only  black 
soldiers  are  permitted  in  the  area  on  one  side 
of  this  street  and  only  white  soldiers  on  tne 
other  side.  So  much  for  the  great  job  the 
military  is  doing  for  racial  integration. 

In  1972  Okinawa  reverts  to  Japan  and  the 
U.S.  will  retain  its  bases  there  under  the 
same  rules  as  govern  its  bases  in  Japan.  At 
the  very  least  that  means  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  civilian  government  personnel  and  any 
nuclear  weapons  which  may  be  in  Okinawa. 
The  U.S.  is  already  negotiating  with  Thailand 
for  an  alternative  base  for  the  Kadena  B 52‘s. 
Japan  is  planning  to  move  at  least  3,000  of  its 
so-called  Self  Defense  Force  to  Okinawa  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Sato  Govern- 
ment will  use  the  return  of  Okinawa  as  an 
excuse  to  increase  its  armed  force.  It  is  likely 
that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a marked 
decrease  of  U.S.  personnel  in  Okinawa.  Local 
nationalists  have  agitated  for  years  for  a re- 
turn to  Japan  and  removal  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. Now  that  a few  Okinawans  have  already 
lost  their  jobs,  the  realization  of  the  full  eco- 
nomic impact  of  American  withdrawal  is  be- 
ginning to  cause  considerable  worry.  The 
“giant”  can  neither  come  nor  go  without 
causing  trouble. 

BEN  SEAVER 
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Friends  in  Tokyo, 

When  we  took  off  our  shoes  at  the  door  of 
the  Friends  Meeting  House  in  Tokyo,  it 
seemed  that  more  was  taken  off  than  shoes. 
Perhaps  a kind  of  human  security  which 
turns  one  to  search  for  quite  a different  se- 
curity-in-insecurity.  A good  practical  effect 
of  leaving  off  one’s  shoes  was  that  the  few 
latecomers  made  only  the  slightest  whisper 
with  their  soft  slippers  as  they  took  their 
seats.  We  found  ourselves  with  about  fifty 
worshippers  including  about  ten  Americans, 
seated  on  benches  aranged  on  three  sides  of 
a square. 

We  were  immediately  drawn  into  a serious 
and  profound  worship.  The  atmosphere  was 
awesome.  Awful,  Fox  would  have  said.  After 
a long  opening  silence,  messages  were  given 
in  Japanese.  Two  friends  read  from  the  Bible. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  I made 
some  reflections  on  meaning  as  meeting.  Two 
more  messages  followed  before  the  close. 
Then  I learned  that  a woman  Friend,  Fumyie 
Miho,  had  translated  my  message  and  that 
another  Friend,  recently  returned  from  study 
in  Woodbrooke,  had  added  something  which 
Fumyie  Miho  had  omitted.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  this  was  a Japanese 
Friends  Meeting  with  Japanese  leadership 
sprung  from  deep  roots. 

Greetings  had  to  be  brief  since  Monthly 
Meeting  for  Business  had  to  take  place  almost 
immediately.  I must  mention  three  Friends 
whom  attenders  at  recent  meetings  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  will  remember:  Yoshio  Wata- 
nabe,  who  has  been  clerk  of  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting  until  recently  and  who  had  attended 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  the  first  time  we  met 
at  St.  Mary’s  College;  and  a vivacious  young 
couple  of  the  same  family  name  who  were  at 
Yearly  Meeting  in  McMinnville  in  1966.  Ta- 
yeko  Yamanouchi,  soon  to  go  to  London  as 
an  associate  of  the  new  general  secretary  of 
Friends  World  Committee,  William  Barton, 
also  greeted  us.  It  was  a happy  coincidence 
that  Zelda  Grubbs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Meet- 
ing, on  her  way  home  from  a conference  of 
social  workers  in  Manila,  shared  in  the  wor- 
ship and  in  the  welcome  to  members  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Many  recalled  other 
Friends  in  the  Orient,  Catherine  and  David 
Bruner,  whose  year  was  in  Japan. 

MATS  ON  THE  FLOOR 

We  came  to  the  Meeting  House  in  Seoul 
with  Janice  Clevenger,  a teacher  at  the 
Friends  Girls  School  in  Tokyo  for  many  years, 
who  is  now  on  leave  to  teach  in  Seoul  at  the 
University  of  Foreign  Studies  and  to  en- 


Seoul  and  Okinawa 

courage  the  little  Meeting.  In  spite  of  her 
long  exposure  to  Japanese  culture,  Janice  has 
kept  her  midwestern  breeziness.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Korean  Friends  loved  her,  but  also 
that  she  was  resolved  to  stay  in  the  back- 
ground. 

We  had  arrived  in  Inchon  too  late  on  Sun- 
day to  attend  Meeting  for  Worship,  but 
Friends  were  willing  to  meet  with  us  Monday 
evening,  a considerable  sacrifice  since  none 
have  a car  and  many  live  at  a great  distance 
from  the  Meeting  House.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  dinner,  a soft  clucking  made  me 
glance  out  the  window  where  a white  hen 
sat  pecking  at  the  weeds  in  the  garden. 
Presently  an  old  woman  came  out,  released 
a cord  from  its  feet,  and  covered  the  hen 
with  a box,  thus  ending  both  its  musical 
clucking  and  my  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

The  hostess  of  the  Meeting  House  brought 
in  the  dinner  on  a low  table  set  down  before 
us  on  our  mats.  Two  other  guests  at  dinner 
were  the  acting  clerk,  a slender  man  with  a 
humorous  smile,  and  a handsome  young  stu- 
dent who  had  given  a large  part  of  his  day 
to  our  sightseeing.  While  we  had  sat  resting 
before  a moat  around  a castle,  he  had  told  us 
of  his  decision  to  become  a c.o.,  a decision 
probably  involving  a series  of  two-year  sen- 
tences to  prison. 

After  dinner  we  were  joined  by  six  other 
Korean  Friends.  Our  hostess  and  her  little 
boy  came  in  later.  While  Friends  were  ar- 
riving, we  talked  about  how  we  had  become 
Friends.  One  of  the  strongest  influences  has 
been  Sok  Hon  Ham,  whom  you  heard  speak 
at  Yearly  Meeting  in  Claremont.  All  the 
Koreans  in  the  circle  were  men  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a young  woman  attender  who  is  a 
student  at  a Methodist  seminary.  Only  one 
spoke  no  English.  He  sat  next  to  a man  who 
had  studied  at  Woodbrooke  and  who  was 
able  to  interpret  for  him  in  a low  tone  which 
didn’t  interrupt  the  discussion. 

When  all  the  mats  on  the  floor  were  occu- 
pied, we  discussed  the  needs  of  the  Meeting 
and  what  witness  Quakers  can  make  in  a 
military  state.  Our  Korean  Friends  asked 
other  questions:  How  can  we  increase  our 
membership?  How  can  a Meeting  made  up 
primarily  of  men  with  jobs  and  families  fulfill 
the  tasks  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  Meet- 
ing? Some  questions  were  more  searching: 
Is  Quakerism  Christian?  If  so,  how  can  a 
Korean  Quaker  remain  rooted  in  his  culture? 
Should  we  study  methods  of  prayer  and  medi- 
tation to  raise  the  level  of  the  Meeting  for 
Worship? 
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. . . in  Seoul  and  Okinawa 


We  considered  more  than  questions.  One 
man  was  so  horribly  scarred  by  injuries  suf- 
fered in  an  automobile  accident  that  at  first 
one  was  embarrassed  to  look  at  him.  Later 
his  vivid  spirit  made  one  look  at  him  fre- 
quently to  see  how  he  was  responding  to  the 
discussion.  “Every  Meeting  must  have  three 
things:  diaconia,  Koinoinia  and  charisma 

(service,  loving  fellowship,  and  a sense  of 
the  holy),”  he  said.  Again  he  asked,  “Why 
must  we  say  ‘that  of  bad  in  every  man’?  Why 
not  ‘that  of  Truth  in  every  man’  ”?  The  friend 
who  had  come  in  with  him  disagreed  with 
him  about  almost  everything  with  cheerful 
affection.  When  the  man  with  the  scarred 
face  protested,  “Why  do  Christians  talk  so 
much  about  sin?”  his  friend  replied,  “Because 
that’s  the  human  condition.” 

Then  we  had  to  leave  in  order  to  get  to 
Inchon  in  time  for  the  11:30  launch  to  our 
ship  anchored  in  the  harbor.  In  the  group 
was  a young  man  who  had  come  a bit  late 
and  had  sat  with  listless  face,  silent  during 
the  discussion.  I had  wondered  whether  he 
had  been  able  to  follow  it.  Now  I was  told 
that  he  was  going  to  see  that  we  got  to  In- 
chon on  time.  Then,  instead  of  the  bus 
which  we  had  taken  the  night  before,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a taxi  in  a driving  rain. 
Suddenly  the  young  man  turned  to  us,  his 
face  lit  by  a sweet  smile.  “When  I came  to 
the  meeting  tonight,  my  heart  was  full  of 
prejudice  and  resentment.  Then  as  the  meet- 
ing went  on,  I felt  it  melt  away.” 

EAST  AND  WEST  IN  OKINAWA 

When  we  stopped  in  Naha,  Chosei  Kiyoshi 
Kabira,  who  had  told  us  about  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Okinawa  when  we  had  been  in  San 
Francisco,  now  showed  us  what  it  meant.  I 
was  interested  in  his  unusual  family  who 
came  to  see  us  on  the  ship  our  first  evening. 
We  stayed  in  their  home  the  next  night. 
Kiyoshi  Kabira  had  met  his  wife,  a Mennon- 
ite  from  Kansas,  when  he  was  an  undergrad- 
uate in  the  U.  S.  They  have  three  little  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  about  seven  to  eleven, 
quite  as  lively  as  any  American  boys  as  they 
dashed  eagerly  about  looking  at  the  ship. 
John,  the  eldest,  had  recently  returned  from 
a year’s  visit  with  his  grandparents  and 
spoke  English  with  ease. 

The  Kabira  home  had  the  beauty  of  a 
Japanese  interior  with  American  comfort  and 
efficiency.  There  was  an  alcove  in  each  room 
with  a Japanese  picture  or  calligraphy  and  a 
flov^er  arrangement  beneath. 


Before  we  went  to  bed,  John,  Kenji  and 
Jay,  who  were  taking  lessons  in  judo,  gave  us 
a demonstration  in  the  tatami  room.  The  soft 
straw  mats  set  into  the  floor  provided  safe 
falls.  We  learned  that  the  origin  of  this  form 
of  self-defense  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
kings  had  forbidden  their  subjects  to  bear 
arms.  The  ballet-like  engagements,  each  one 
of  which  starts  with  a bow,  were  curiously 
touching  when  the  participants  were  bright- 
faced little  boys,  obviously  delighted  to  be 
demonstrating  their  skill.  The  youngest  called 
the  various  engagements  until  his  turn  came 
to  show  how  easily  he  could  disarm  his  older 
brothers.  They  they  demonstrated  a mock 
attack  and  defense  in  which  blows  are  simu- 
lated by  handclaps.  We  remember  the  unself- 
consicous  seriousness  with  which  the  boys 
performed.  We  remember  their  delightful 
faces. 

MADGE  T.  SEAVER 


M & O NOTES 

The  chairman  of  Ministry  and  Oversight 
for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Visitation.  The  visi- 
tation committee  is  sometimes  active,  and 
sometimes  dormant  depending  on  the  expres- 
sed needs  of  individuals  and  individual 
monthly  meetings.  If  visitation  from  within 
the  regional  meeting  or  from  more  distant 
Friends  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  help 
strengthen  a meeting  or  worship  group,  this 
subcommittee  may  be  able  to  encourage  a 
Friend  sensitive  to  the  particular  needs  to 
visit.  The  regional  representatives  (see  the 
Bulletin  list  of  officers ) and  chairman  of 
M&O  listen  for  these  needs. 

M&O  also  has  the  care  of  PYM’s  Sharing 
Fund,  which,  like  many  such  funds  set  aside 
by  monthly  meetings,  can  be  made  available 
to  help  Friends  who  are  faced  with  an  urgent 
financial  need  which  their  meeting  wishes  to 
help  fill  but  is  unable  to  handle.  Clerks  espe- 
cially should  remember  that,  though  PYM’s 
fund  is  small,  such  a fund  exists. 

At  Yearly  Meeting  M&O  was  given  about 
fifty  marriage  certificates  which  are  quite 
similar  to  the  certificates  for  a Quaker  wed- 
ding suggested  in  the  Discipline.  These  may 
be  obtained  free,  as  long  as  they  last,  from 
the  chairman  of  M&O. 

STRATTON  JAQUETTE 
Chairman,  Ministry  and  Oversight 
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'Gathering  of  Concerned  Friends^ 


The  St.  Louis  Conference  October  5-7  was 
remarkable  if  not  world-shaking. 

It  was  the  first  official  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  branches  of  American 
Quakerism  since  the  “separations”  began 
some  150  years  ago! — about  125  persons  from 
twenty-four  of  the  twenty-seven  yearly  meet- 
ings and  from  four  larger  Friends  organiza- 
tions including  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
which  had  brought  Friends  together  less 
formally  in  1967  at  the  World  Conference. 

This  “Gathering  of  Concerned  Friends”  was 
called  by  Evangelical  Friends  under  the 
weight  of  a deep  concern  for  the  Future  of 
Friends.  Serving  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence was  David  LeShana.  ( His  book  Quakers 
in  California  includes  excellent  chapters  on 
the  root  and  beginnings  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  is  also  very  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  Evangelical  movement  among 
Friends. ) 

Lorton  Heusel,  Dean  Freiday,  and  Everett 
Cattell — serving  as  spokesmen  for  Friends 
United  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
and  Evangelical  Friends  Alliance — read  stim- 
ulating and  evocative  papers  on  “The  Future 
of  Friends.”  (These  papers  will  hopefully  be 
published  for  wider  use  in  Friends  meetings 
and  churches.)  Five  discussion  groups  of 
“mixed  up  Friends”  considered  these  papers 
and  their  undergirding  assumptions,  with  great 
candor  and  much  good  will.  There  was  no 
effort  to  sweep  under  the  rug  the  wide  differ- 
ences among  American  Quakers  in  faith  and 
practice  as  to  the  nature  and  the  place  of 
the  Spirit,  Christ  and  Scripture. 

The  conference  closed  with  the  high  resolve 
that  this  new  dialog  among  American  Quak- 
ers should  continue.  There  was  some  feeling 
that  Friends  should  “lock  arms  and  hearts 
and  get  at  the  task,”  though  there  was  no 
unity  as  regards  the  task  or  in  what  way  “a 
great  people”  is  to  be  gathered.  But  in  cer- 
tain specific  tasks,  whether  in  foreign  lands 
or  in  the  inner  cities,  Friends  from  different 
branches  of  the  Society/ Church  can  and  do 
work  understandingly  together. 

“Travelling  in  the  ministry”  and  being  open 
to  the  ministry  of  visiting  Friends  is  one  way 
(it  was  pointed  out)  in  which  Friends  of  dif- 
ferent “sorts”  can  increase  their  mutual  under- 
standing and  appreciation. 

PYM  representatives  to  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference were  Edwin  Sanders  (clerk),  Nina 
Lawrence,  Charles  Cooper  and  Jane  Webster. 

CHARLES  COOPER 


I am  glad  that  I had  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  perhaps  because 
I needed  to  have  my  eyes  opened  more  wide- 
ly to  what  a marvelous  fellowship  in  belief 
and  action  we  have  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

My  main  reactions  were  those  of  shock  and 
sorrow  that  so  large  a segment  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Quakers  or  Friends  are  so 
completely  committed  to  and  involved  in 
what  to  me  is  the  same  narrow,  blind  Fund- 
amentalist rigamarole  from  which  I fled  forty 
years  ago. 

In  the  A group  a man  called  for  the  writing 
of  a creed  (though  this  would  cause  G.  Fox 
to  turn  over  in  his  grave  as  the  speaker  him- 
self pointed  out);  another  thought  we  should 
work  out  required  creedal  statements  for 
membership;  another  thought  that  yearly 
meetings  should  accept  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  there  were  organized  evangelical, 
pastoral  meetings  all  over  (especially  in  the 
East)  so  that  members  visiting  in  cities  away 
from  home  would  not  have  to  feel  “so  strange” 
in  non-pastoral  meetings,  etc.,  etc. 

The  preoccupation  with  structures  and 
alignments  and  fears  concerning  these,  the 
lack  of  expressed  concern  for  relevant,  cur- 
rent world  issues,  these  attitudes  were  chill- 
ing. 

The  constant  emphasis  on  the  divinity,  etc., 
of  Ghrist  and  the  authenticity  (hence  author- 
ity ) of  the  Bible  and  belief  in  these  two 
points  as  absolute  conditions  of  salvation  from 
hellfire  was  almost  unbelievable  to  me  within 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Guess  I was  too  naive 
or  uninformed  to  realize  such  existed. 

Sorry  I can’t  be  more  positive. 

JANE  WEBSTER 


COMMUNICATION 
IS  HAPPENING 

First,  the  conference  tried  very  hard  to  be 
open  and  succeeded  to  a great  degree.  No 
one  tried  to  push  anything  through.  There 
wasn’t  a “hidden  agenda”  except  for  what 
God  brought,  which  was  hidden  to  all  before 
and  isn’t  clear  yet. 

Secondly,  we  came  with  all  manner  of  ex- 
pectations, from  “nothing  is  going  to  happen” 
through  “they  are  going  to  push  me  out”  to 
“God  could  perform  a miracle  among  us.” 
From  individual  experiences  any  of  these  ex- 
pectations could  have  been  borne  out. 
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PAINLESS 

CHILDBIRTH 

A most  joyous  gathering  of  western  Friends 
took  place  at  Ghost  Ranch  in  northern  New 
Mexico  from  June  12-14,  1970.  One  hundred 
sixty-six  Friends  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  met  together  for  the  first  time  to 
become  acquainted  (since  Colorado  Friends 
belong  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  Ari- 
zona and  New  Meixco  go  to  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting)  and  to  discuss  common  concerns. 
The  Fellowship  was  under  the  care  of  New 
Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting. 

A loose  schedule  had  been  arranged  which 
provided  maximum  time  for  fellowship  and 
minimum  time  for  ‘‘business.”  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  dedicated  to  a general  sharing  of 
concerns  and  part  of  the  afternoon  to  special 
interest  groups  in  the  following  areas:  The 
Chicano  or  Hispano  Movement,  Draft  Coun- 
selling, Spiritual  Concerns,  Hippies  and  the 
organizational  status  of  this  gathering.  Satur- 
day evening  was  spent  in  square  dancing, 
singing  and  visiting.  On  Sunday  morning  a 
“business”  meeting  was  held  to  hear  reports 
from  the  interest  groups.  On  recommendation 
from  the  group  on  organizational  status,  the 
gathering  decided  to  call  itself  the  “Inter- 
mountain Friends  Fellowship,”  to  meet  again 
next  June  at  Ghost  Ranch  and  to  discuss  then 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a Yearly  Meeting. 
New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting  agreed  to 
take  care  of  arrangements  with  Dick  Hicks 
as  clerk  and  Marion  Hum  commented  that 
“It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  pain- 
less natural  childbirth  that  has  ever  taken 
place.” 

The  Fellowship  closed  with  a rich  and  mov- 
ing meeting  for  worship,  followed  by  lunch 
and  much  exchanging  of  address  and  invi- 
tations to  visit  on  the  way  home. 

WINI  OSTA 


Thirdly,  we  seemed  to  be  testing  each 
other  to  see  if  there  was  room  for  us  in  each 
other’s  religious  framework.  I was  not  direct- 
ly excluded,  though  I am  not  clear  whether 
I excluded  others.  Many  issues  have  not  been 
discussed  and  I don’t  think  this  testing  has 
yet  been  answered.  Creative  tension  exists. 

Fourthly,  the  group  was  constantly  remind- 
ed to  be  waiting  on  God’s  leading  in  all  our 
sessions.  Some  felt  we  did  not  do  this  well. 
I felt  I listened  very  hard,  perhaps  trying  too 
strenuously.  There  was  a sincere  effort  to 


WEDDINGS 

DONOHUE-BEYER.  Elizabeth  Beyer  and  Peter 
Donohue  of  University  Meeting  were  married  on 
September  2,  1970,  in  the  Meetinghouse.  The  wed- 
ding was  witnessed  by  Friends,  friends  and  relatives, 
including  Richard  and  Margaret  Beyer,  parents  of 
the  bride,  and  Josephine  Ryan,  grandmother  of  the 
groom.  Music  was  played  on  the  koto  by  Yoko  Gates. 

McINTOSH-MAGRAW.  Alison  Magraw  of  Uni- 
versity Meeting  and  Bob  McIntosh,  who  has  worked 
with  the  AFSG,  were  married  in  Bellingham  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1970.  They  will  be  living  in  a Ghristian 
commune  on  a farm  east  of  Bellingham. 

WYSS-AUF  DER  HEIDE.  Ingrid  auf  der  Heide 
of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  and  Max  Wyss  were  mar- 
ried, after  the  manner  of  Friends,  in  the  Meeting- 
house on  October  24,  1970,  with  Dwight  Rammage 
officiating. 

TAPPAN- VOGEL.  Janice  Vogel  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  and  David  Tappan  were  married  in  the 
Meetinghouse  on  December  20,  1970. 

BALDWIN-DART.  Helen  Gossard  Dart,  daughter 
of  Francis  and  Alice  Dart  of  Eugene  Meeting,  and 
Neil  Alan  Baldwin  were  married  on  July  25,  1970, 
under  the  care  of  Eugene  Friends  Meeting. 

BIRTHS 

To  Jan  and  Roy  Allen  of  Marin  Meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1970,  a daughter,  Renate  Jeanne,  6 pounds, 
1 ounce. 

Elizabeth  and  Eric  Gustafson  of  Davis  Meeting 
announced  the  adoption  of  a daughter,  Sylvia  San- 
ford (born  on  May  25,  1970)  on  October  21,  1970. 
A special  Meeting  for  Worship  on  behalf  of  Sylvia 
was  called  on  November  17  in  the  Meetinghouse. 

To  Kitty  and  Stefano  Barragato  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  on  November  2,  1970,  a daughter,  Elizabeth 
Gurtis,  who  attended  Meeting  for  Worship  for  the 
first  time  on  November  22,  1970. 

Heidi  Garol  Hartsough  was  born  October  12,  1970, 
in  Washington,  D.G.,  as  reported  by  Multnomah 
Meeting. 

To  Pat  and  David  Clarke  of  Bellingham  Meeting 
on  April  14,  1970,  a son,  Peter  Gray  Clarke,  in 
natural  childbirth. 

To  Renda  and  Peter  McCaughan  of  Honolulu  Meet- 
ing on  September  12,  1970,  a son,  David  Lindley,  7 
pounds,  14  ounces. 

To  Jane  and  Kit  Johnson  of  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing on  July  19,  1970,  a son,  Munro  Wesley. 

To  Pamela  and  Bob  Mang  of  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing in  July  1970,  a daughter. 

To  Marie  and  Mike  Ingerman  of  San  Francisco 
Meeting  on  July  6,  1970,  a daughter,  Jenifer  Lyn. 

To  Fritzie  and  Leslie  Rothenberg  of  Palo  Alto 
Meeting  re^^ently,  a son,  Joshua  Samuel. 


listen  and  be  obedient  to  God.  We  do  not 
know  if  we  sueceeded  or  what  it  would  mean 
to  sueeeed. 

Last,  I am  now  aequainted  with  and  have 
great  respeet,  even  love,  for  members  of  year- 
ly meetings  I knew  little  about  and  had  some 
prejudiee  against  for  a long  time.  Communi- 
eation  is  happening.  I can  reach  out  to  mem- 
bers of  Oregon,  California,  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Kansas  yearly  meetings  and  say  “Brother” 
and  mean  it,  though  our  differences  are  there. 

NINA  JOY  LAWRENCE 
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New  Life  Styles  and  Quakers 


“I  want  this  pig  — this  pig  who  is  sitting 
right  here  ( several  shaking  fingers  point  right 
at  the  gentleman’s  head)  to  get  up  right  now 
and  tell  us  why  he  favors  dropping  500  pound 
bombs  on  women  and  children  and  burning 
babies  with  napalm  in  North  Vietnam.” 

This  came  from  a rear  microphone  in  Stan- 
ford’s ornately  beautiful  chapel  Monday  night 
November  30  and  the  crowd’s  desultory 
growls  of  dissatisfaction  back  there  grew  into 
an  ominous  roar  of  approval.  The  800  people, 
who  showed  up  to  participate  in  the  rhetoric 
of  dissent  to  the  renewal  of  bombing,  now 
looked  back  in  fear  to  see  if  they  were  being 
lured  by  intemperate  mobsters  into  a lynch- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  “pig”  sat  still  and  the 
roar  died  away  into  more  rhetoric. 

The  story  is  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  was  roughed  up  a bit,  not  hurt, 
when  he  left  the  meeting. 

From  the  platform  end  of  this  lovely  chapel, 
a behatted  Black  man  rose  up  to  shout,  “We 
know  where  the  war  is  . . . not  in  Vietnam 
. . . for  400  years  you  lousy  white  capitalist- 
imperialists  . . . now  you’re  backing  the  in- 
vasion of  Guinea  . . . when  the  revolution 
comes,  you  damn  well  better  choose  which 
side  you’re  on  . . .” 

Our  man  from  Columbae  rose,  and  in  mea- 
sured, mellifluous  tones,  said  this  war  is  not 
just  the  resumption  of  bombing.  It  exists  in 
our  own  systems,  right  here  in  our  own  back 
yards.  Our  task  is  to  get  it  out  of  ourselves, 
out  of  Stanford,  out  of  Palo  Alto,  where  some 
of  the  greatest  support  for  the  war  exists 
right  now.  We  have  to  get  BOTC,  which  had 
47  new  recruits  this  fall,  off  the  campus;  we 
need  to  stop  paying  the  telephone  tax,  ten 
per  cent  which  goes  directly  to  support  the 
Vietnam  war;  we’ve  got  to  stop  the  research 
and  development  for  war,  and  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  is  a good  candidate  for  non- 
violent demonstration.  We’ve  got  to  stop 
war  production,  and  good  candidates  for  this 
stoppage  exist  right  here  in  the  Stanford  In- 
dustrial Park. 

I speak  of  “our  man”  from  Columbae,  be- 
cause this  is  a Friend’s  program  of  nonvio- 
lence, because  Columbae  is  the  nonviolence 
house  on  the  Stanford  campus,  because 
Columbae  people  were  directly  respons- 
ible for  the  inclusion  in  this  event  of  people 
from  the  entire  spectrum  of  protest,  some 
of  whose  violence  could  expand  into  the 
rhetoric  we  all  went  to  hear  ( a concrete 
bench  had  been  thrown  through  the  stained- 
glass  window  of  that  same  lovely  chapel  the 


week  before)  and  because  David  Josephson, 
“our  man  from  Columbae,”  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  Columbae 
on  that  campus,  is  a recipient  of  income  shar- 
ing in  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

This  program  of  nonviolence  on  the  cam- 
pus is  threatened  because  Stanford  Univers- 
ity, which  is  happy  to  have  David  Josephson 
teach  three  seminars  on  nonviolence  for 
which  it  gives  academic  credit  ( and  it  is  even 
willing  to  grant  funds  to  study  this  phenom- 
enon! ) is  not  willing  to  pay  him  to  teach 
these  courses.  It  is  threatened  because  one 
legal  interpretation  says  that  this  income- 
sharing with  David  brings  the  Palo  Alto  Meet- 
ing dangerously  close  to  the  low  limit  of  non- 
meeting activities  it  can  support.  It  is  threat- 
ened because  some  members  think  it  ought 
to  be  a very  temporary  program,  some  think 
Stanford  students  are  rich  enough  to  sup- 
port their  own  program  in  non-violence,  and 
some  think  that  if  we’re  going  to  support  a 
nonviolence  program,  it  ought  to  be  in  a poor 
area  like  East  Palo  Alto  or  East  San  Jose.  But 
these  tolerant  objectors  are  still  holding  off, 
and  the  program  is  alive  because  some  of  us 
think  this  is  exactly  where  our  income  sharing 
dollars  ought  to  go  and  Columbae  is  a new 
life  style  we  very  much  like  to  support. 

ROBERT  SCHUTZ 

Clerk 

Palo  Alto  Meeting 


A TRAINING 
ACTION  GROUP 

Eighteen  diverse  people  came  together  for 
six  weeks  this  summer  in  Long  Beach  to  live 
communally,  to  learn  nonviolence,  and  to 
effect  social  change.  The  project  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. The  target  selected  for  direct  action 
by  these  young  people  (ages  19  to  50)  was 
shutting  down  American  Electric,  the  makers 
of  napalm,  but  the  goal  shifted  in  response 
to  community  conditions  to  the  training  of 
individuals  and  an  over-all  commitment  to 
reconversion.  And  the  long-run  result  of  this 
Friendly  effort  has  been  a change  in  life  style 
for  participants. 

Training,  conducted  by  two  Philadelphians, 
centered  on  monitoring,  exercises  in  group 
dynamics,  action  planning,  role  playing  and 
related  areas,  not  heretofore  familiar  to  most 
West  Coasters.  The  group  became  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  work,  and  became  train- 
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ers  in  turn  to  a weekend  workshop  of  75 
people  from  the  area. 

No  action  was  taken  at  the  American  Elec- 
tric plant,  since  most  of  the  workers  were 
Spanish-speaking  immigrants,  to  whom  any 
plant  action  would  appear  threatening  and 
not  be  understood.  Instead  the  group  talked 
with  officials  from  City  Investing  (the  hold- 
ing company  for  American  Electric),  mem- 
bers of  the  Long  Beach  city  council,  various 
community  groups  including  Citizens  Against 
Napalm  and  residents  of  the  area,  about  re- 
conversion rather  than  merely  “shutting 
down.”  The  final  action  was  a bus  tour  of  the 
Military  Industrial  Complex  surrounding  the 
Long  Beach  area,  showing  people  where  var- 
ious plants  were  located  and  talking  about 
what  steps  could  be  taken  toward  reconver- 
sion by  the  various  contractors.  The  tour  was 
instructive  and  the  red,  London-style  double 
decker  bus  was  fun. 

There  was  tension  in  the  project  and  there 
were  many  wonderful  times.  All  participants 
came  away  with  many  new  ideas,  plans  and 
friends. 

As  a direct  result  of  that  project,  five  par- 
ticipants from  the  Bay  Area  have  since 
formed  A Training  Action  Group,  which  is 

Quaker 

The  “Report  of  a Group  of  Young  Friends 
to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting”  was  printed  in 
Friends  Bulletin  in  September  1970,  and  now 
in  Quaker  Quarterly  vol.  2(2):  15,  1970.  This 
report  was  read  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  and 
was  received  by  the  Meeting  without  com- 
ment, as  I recall.  The  report,  in  the  form  of 
queries,  suggests  some  desirable  value  stan- 
dards. It  challenges  forms  of  conduct  which 
are  too  prevalent  in  our  social  structure — 
conduct  which  many  mature  Friends  have 
viewed  previously  with  concern  and  appre- 
hension. 

The  report  can  be  read  only  as  one  which 
recommends  codes  of  conduct  which  these 
Young  Friends  consider  desirable.  Nearly  all 
the  “queries”  imply  judgments.  The  authors, 
by  implication,  condemn  standards  which 
conflict  with  the  sandards  which,  tacitly,  they 
advocate.  This  is  the  proper  function  of 
Quaker  Queries.  It  is  the  more  surprising, 
then,  that  preceding  the  query  on  sex  these 
Young  Friends  make  the  statement,  “We  are 
appalled  that  some  Friends  pass  judgment  on 
others’  sexual  codes.”  Are  they,  in  fact,  asking 
that  Friends  drop  all  standards  for  regulating 
sexual  conduct,  and  do  they  advocate  that 
men  and  women  submit  to  no  more  moral 
restraints  than  do  dogs  and  sparrows?  In  the 


now  engaged  in  workshops  in  nonviolent 
training.  They  have  expanded  the  scope  of 
training  from  that  learned  on  the  project — 
and  are  trying  to  move  into  the  broader  area 
of  social  change.  Thus  far,  they  have  given 
workshops  for  seven  organizations  and  have 
many  more  scheduled  for  the  next  few 
months.  Some  of  the  upcoming  groups  in- 
clude students  and  parents  from  a local  high 
school,  an  AFSG  high  school  group,  and  a 
local  church  group. 

At  present  AT  AG  is  spending  two  full 
weekends  training  twelve  people  to  be  train- 
ers and  active  members  of  ATAG.  This  will 
result  in  three  teams  of  trainers  rather  than 
one  to  handle  the  ever-increasing  training 
schedule.  Success  is  sometimes  diflBcult  to 
measure,  but  one  positive  result  of  the  Long 
Beach  project  is  known;  the  formation  of 
ATAG,  which  is  building  an  alternative  life 
style  in  San  Francisco.  The  group  is  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  its  community  and  would 
like  to  share  its  vision  with  interested  persons. 
If  you  would  like  further  information,  or  are 
interested  in  a workshop  for  your  organiza- 
tion, write:  A Training  Action  Group,  c/o 
Fran  Peavey,  1555  Oak  Street  #2,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  94117. 

ANN  BOONE 

Mores 

query  which  follows  they  ask,  “Are  Friends 
open  to  all  forms  of  sexual  conduct  between 
consenting  adults?”  It  can  be  assumed,  per- 
haps, that  they  are  asking  for  approval  of 
homosexual  behavior.  But  when  they  ask 
whether  “.  . . Friends  are  open  to  all  forms  of 
sexual  conduct  ...”  are  they  advocating  also 
fornication  in  temporary  liaisons  on  campus 
or  in  communes,  adultery,  incest,  promis- 
cuity, prostitution,  bigamy,  repetitive  divorce, 
etc.?  Do  they  advocate  rejection  of  the  family 
structure?  If  not,  then  these  Young  Friends 
should  have  been  more  precise  in  phrasing 
the  statement  and  the  query. 

The  queries  on  drugs  are  provocative,  but 
they  are  vague  and  comprehensive  where 
they  might  have  been  specific.  Do  they  refer 
to  marijuana  only,  or  do  they  include  all 
hallucinogenic  and  addictive  drugs?  Do  the 
writers,  by  implication,  advocate  use  and 
abuse  of  any  and  all  drugs  ad  lib.  by  Friends? 

These  are  not  questions  to  which  Friends 
should  be  expected  to  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. The  pious  hope  that  “.  . . the  exact 
wording  will  not  be  what  Friends  react  to 
. . .”  does  not  excuse  this  type  of  “query.” 
Some  older  Friends,  too,  are  appalled. 

C.  W.  EMMONS 
Phoenix  Meeting 
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Persons  as  Ends 


At  Yearly  Meeting  1970  a spokesman  for  a 
small  group  of  young  Friends  at  a full  ses- 
sion read  a number  of  concerns  presented  in 
the  form  of  questions.  Perhaps  it  was  due 
to  the  nature  of  these  questions  as  well  as  to 
the  press  of  time  that  there  was  little  dis- 
cussion aside  from  some  comments  on  drugs. 
One  question  requires  some  brief  consider- 
ation. 

Its  purport  was  to  ask  whether  the  adult 
Friends  present  accepted  any  sexual  act  be- 
tween consenting  adults.  This  language  has 
been  used  by  legislatures  and  bar  associations 
studying  the  modification  of  some  existing 
laws  which  make  many  “acts  between  con- 
senting adults”  ( homosexual  acts,  for  ex- 
ample) liable  to  criminal  sanctions.  No  doubt 
many  Friends  in  such  legal  or  legislative 
bodies  have  been  sympathetic  to  these  efforts. 

However,  this  movement  toward  the  lib- 


eralization of  the  criminal  law  is  irrelevant 
to  the  kind  of  sexual  relationships  we  expect 
of  ourselves  and  our  children.  We  observe 
that  both  legal  and  extra-legal  relationships 
may  be  exploitive,  casual  and  irresponsible. 
We  hope  for  ourselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
relationships  which  are  respectful  of  person- 
ality, faithful  and  responsible,  as  well  as 
tender  and  sensitive. 

While  Friends  do  not  approve  the  break- 
ing of  law  except  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  our  disposition  is  to  look  with  different 
optics  and  deeper  than  the  law  looks  at 
sexual  relationships.  Appropriate  questions 
might  be:  Do  we  regard  persons  as  means 
to  our  gratification  or  as  ends  in  themselves? 
Do  we  recognize  the  nature  of  the  sexual 
relationship  as  so  powerfully  pervasive  of  our 
psychic  nature  that  it  requires  the  utmost  in 
respect,  sensitivity  and  responsibility? 

MADGE  T.  SEAVER 


‘Good  News’ 


This  came  as  the  last  agenda  item  to  the 
plenary  session  of  Southern  California  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  at  Orange  Grove  Meeting- 
house, Pasadena,  on  November  15,  1970. 

Edwin  Morgenroth,  chairman  of  PYM  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Organization,  told  us 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Friends  in  the  Northwest. 
They  are  happy  in  planning  for  “cell  division” 
to  eventuate  in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1972.  This  step  was  likened  to  division 
of  a family  group  when  young  adults  marry 
and  leave  to  establish  their  own  homes.  There 
is  no  unpleasant  separation — only  healthy 
growth. 

Having  had  experience  in  the  Palomar  Wor- 
ship Group  since  its  first  Meeting  for  Worship 
in  1966,  I have  gained  a new  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  being  part  of  a small  number  of 
Friends.  There  can  be  a warmth  and  close- 
ness of  those  in  a Meeting  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
persons  that  is  lost  with  a much  larger  group. 
Everyone  knows  the  others.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  who  visitors  are.  All  have  a chance  to 
meet  and  greet  them  and  thus  to  increase 
their  feeling  of  welcome.  Each  one  can  be 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  each  other 
one,  not  only  on  First  Days,  but  everyday.  It 
is  possible  to  pray  for  each  one,  because  we 
can  know  each  one  well. 

When  I hear  Friends  in  large  Meetings 
speak  of  the  problems  they  face  because  of 


size,  I can  understand  how  much  they  are 
losing,  without  being  aware  of  it.  I think  all 
large  Meetings  would  do  well  to  consider 
seriously  what  they  lack  because  of  their  great 
numbers. 

Now  you  will  understand  why  I have  heard 
good  news.  I really  believe  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  will  be  richly  rewarded  when 
they  have  brought  about  this  cell  division. 
There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  find  great  satisfaction  in  all  their 
relationships  in  the  smaller  gathering,  as  we 
do  in  our  Palomar  Worship  Group. 

GRETCHEN  TUTHILL 

DEATHS 

DIGK  DIGKERMAN.  Dick  Dickerman,  husband 
of  Lucile  Dickerman  of  University  Meeting,  died 
September  10,  1970,  at  Group  Health  Hospital.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  the  University  Con- 
gregational Church  on  September  20,  1970,  attended 
by  University  Meeting  Friends,  relatives  and  other 
friends  of  the  family.  Those  interested  in  contribut- 
ing to  causes  of  particular  interest  to  Dick  Dickerman 
were  encouraged  to  make  memorial  gifts  to  the  Can- 
cer Fund  and  to  the  H.  E.  Dickerman  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Seattle  Community  College. 

RUSSELL  THORNBURG.  Russell  Thornburg,  a 
valued  member  of  Corvallis  Friends  Meeting,  died 
October  18,  1970. 

RUTH  CECHVALA.  Margaret  Simkin  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Meeting  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  death 
of  her  daughter,  Ruth  Cechvala,  on  November  11, 
1970,  from  an  embolism.  Ruth  is  survived  by  her 
husband  A1  and  two  children,  ages  15  and  16. 
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ALICE  MILLER  — In  Memoriam 

The  spirit  flies:  the  friendly  fires 
Lit  by  her  young  and  valiant  mind 
Smolder  and  spread  throughout  our  lives, 
So  that  in  those  of  Friends  we  find 
A fresh  desire  to  work  and  wield 
Persuasion  by  example  as  did  she 
Whose  life  her  death  has  gently  sealed 
And  set  her  vital  spirit  free. 

October,  1970 
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